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Foreword 

I welcome this most useful report, which represents the first attempt in this 
country to look dispassionately at a subject which has proved highly contentious 
in the past among deaf people and those who work with them. 

There is an immense amount of good will and dedicated effort given to work 
in all fields with deaf people. The keenness of the discussion among teachers, 
university staffs, medical officers, social workers and the deaf themselves about 
the media of communication in education was an indication of their deep 
concern to offer deaf children the best possible education for their social and 
personal development. For this reason, I believe that all will value greatly the 
careful analysis of the problem and the guidance which the Committee has 
provided indicating areas where further research is necessary. 



Edward Short 
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12th. February, 1968 



Dear Secretary of State, 

In October 1964, your predecessor appointed us with the request to consider 
the place, if any, of finger spelling and signing in the education of deaf children. 

I have pleasure in submitting the Report of the Committee. We began our 
work knowing that the education of deaf children had long been a field of 
controversy; and we are happy to be able to record that we found a notable 
approach to unanimity on fundamental questions among our witnesses and 
ourselves. We believe that the main unifying influence has been a common 
concern for the children. 

It is our hope that our review of informed opinion and our recommendations 
will help to clarify some of the problems of the education of the children and to 
promote measures conducive to their welfare. 



I am, Yours sincerely, 

M. M. LEWIS 
(Chairman) 

The Right Hon. Patrick Gordon Walker, P.C., M.P. 
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Introduction 



1. We were appointed in October 1964, by the Secretary of State for Education 
and Science, with the following terms of reference: 

To consider the place, if any, of finger spelling and signing in the education 
of the deaf’. 

2. We came to this task as individuals interested in the subject. Some of us are 
concerned professionally with the deaf, but none of us, as a member of the 
Committee, represents die viewpoint of an organisation or association working 
with or for deaf children or adults. Our collective experience includes the 
education of deaf and partially hearing children, the fields of psychology and 
psychiatry, both generally and with special reference to the problems of deafness, 
the welfare of deaf adolescents and adults, and university research and teacher 
training concerned with handicapped children in general and deaf and partially 
hearing children in particular. One of us is a person deaf from birth who 
received valuable help throughout our deliberations from interpreters using 
finger spelling and signing to supplement reception through lipreading. 

3. We have met in full Committee on 36 days and a Sub-Committee has held a 
further 12 meetings. A list of organisations and individuals who gave oral 
evidence or submitted memoranda to us is in Appendix A. In addition we 
received many letters from members of the public whose interest in deaf children 
had been stimulated either by their own or their children’s deafness or by 
professional or social contact with deaf people. 

4. Miss C. Brooke-Hughes, a Welfare Officer of the Ministry of Health, assisted 
us by interviewing young deaf people who had left school in the years 1956 to 
1965. For this purpose she used a questionnaire devised by the Committee. 

5. Lady Paget, assisted by three teachers of the deaf, arranged at our request 
demonstrations of the systematic sign language devised by the late Sir Richard 
Paget and further developed by Lady Paget and Dr. Pierre Gorman. The 
Reverend Canon T. H. Sutcliffe and Mr. K. Scarratt demonstrated the use of 
finger spelling, with some examples of signs. 

6. Mr. H. G. Williams, a member of H.M. Inspectorate and formerly a teacher 
of the deaf, carried out for us a survey of relevant foreign literature and research 
work with special reference to that of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. In addition, 
material was sent to us from abroad, including memoranda from the Clarke 
School for the Deaf, Massachusetts, and Gallaudet College, Washington D.C., 
the American university for the deaf. 

7. We had the privilege of being addressed by Dr. Powrie Vaux Doctor, Editor 
of American Annals of the Deaf, on the methods of communication used at 
Gallaudet College, by Professor Stephen Quigley, Professor of Special Education 
in the Institute of Research on Exceptional Children at the University of 
Illinois, on the progress of the research under his direction into the use of finger 
spelling in teaching young deaf children, and by Professor Hans Furth of the 
Catholic University of America on his work on language and the development 
of thinking. 

8. We are grateful to all those who have helped us, but perhaps we may express 
a particular debt of gratitude to those deaf people, both young and old, who have 
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written to tell us their opinions. It was not easy for some of our deaf corres- 
pondents to put their thoughts in writing and the fact that they took the trouble 
to do so testifies to the strength of their concern. 

9. The rest of the Committee wish to pay special tribute to the excellent help 
they have received from the Secretary, Miss J. M. Scrimshaw, at every stage and 
in every aspect of their work. Her drafting of papers from the diversity of 
material presented to us has been invaluable. In all this she has been ably 
assisted by Mr. M. B. Baker, until February, 1965, and from then onwards by 
Miss B. P. Lincoln. We offer them all our warm thanks. 
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Chapter I. The Scope and Procedure of the Enquiry 

The subjects of the enquiry 

1. The children whose education is the subject of our study are those classified 
as deaf pupils within the meaning of the definition in the Handicapped Pupils 
and Special Schools Amending Regulations, 1962 1 These regulations, like those 2 
which they amend, define two categories of pupils with impaired hearing. The 
definitions read as follows: 

‘deaf pupils, that is to say, pupils with impaired hearing who require educa- 
tion by methods suitable for pupils with little or no naturally acquired 
speech or language; 

partially hearing pupils, that is to say, pupils with impaired hearing whose 
development of speech and language, even if retarded, is following a normal 
pattern, and who require for their education special arrangements or 
facilities though not necessarily all the educational methods used for deaf 
pupils’. 

2. These definitions do not distinguish between the categories by degree of 
hearing loss. Although this is an important factor governing decisions whether 
a child should be educated as a deaf or a partially hearing pupil, it is not the 
sole criterion. The distinction between the definitions is one relating to the 
development of speech and language since it is this which goes far to determine 
the educational methods which are appropriate for a child. Many factors in 
addition to hearing loss may affect the development of speech and language in a 
child with impaired hearing and we discuss these fully in Chapter V. It is 
sufficient to note here that it cannot be assumed that because a child has a 
severe hearing loss he will inevitably need to be educated as a deaf pupil or 
that because his hearing loss is less severe he will respond to special educational 
treatment as a partially hearing pupil. It has also to be borne in mind that 
educational arrangements for partially hearing pupils are closely related to and 
sometimes overlap with those made for deaf pupils and that the relationship is 
more complex than one arising simply from an organisational pattern. It also 
affects individual children in the sense that a child may properly be regarded as 
a deaf pupil at one stage of his school life and as a partially hearing pupil at 
another. For these reasons we have felt bound to consider the education of deaf 
pupils in the context of the educational arrangements made for all children with 
impaired hearing. 

Influences in early childhood 

3. The problems of educating pupils with impaired hearing cannot be fully 
understood if they are considered in isolation, without reference to what 
happens to children before and after school life. Any child entering school has 
already been influenced in many ways which may be either helpful or unhelpful 
to his personal development and educational progress. For a child who is born 
with an impairment of hearing, or who suffers such an impairment in infancy, 
the early years of life are probably the most critical since they may unalterably 
determine the pattern of his whole future life. A child whose hearing is normal 
and who has no other handicap affecting his ability to communicate learns to 
talk during these years by listening to others around him speaking and by 
hearing the sound of his own voice. Not only does he build up vocabulary, but 
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he assimilates effortlessly a remarkable command of the structure of language. 
If a child with impaired hearing is to acquire the power to speak and use 
language, special measures must be taken during the early years to help him. 
In our study we have therefore taken careful note of what happens to children 
with impaired hearing before they enter school and the effect this seems to have 
on their subsequent progress. 

The effects of education on adult life 

4. We have also looked beyond school in an attempt to evaluate educational 
methods by their effect on the lives of deaf pupils after they have left school. 
This seemed an obviously necessary and perhaps straightforward procedure 
likely to produce particularly meaningful results. In practice, however, there 
are difficulties in making an objective evaluation which is clearly relevant in 
terms of the developing work of the schools. The reason is that there is an 
increasing number of younger pupils with impaired hearing who, unlike their 
senior fellow pupils and preceding generations of school leavers, have received 
pre-school training after early diagnosis of hearing loss and whose parents were 
given skilled guidance in their management. An evaluation of the educational 
attainments of senior pupils or older deaf people is open to the comment that, 
irrespective of its intrinsic value, it is irrelevant as a guide to the attainments of 
future generations of school leavers, whose special educational treatment will 
have been different and more extensive. For this reason it can be argued that it 
would be wrong to base recommendations for the future upon such an evalu- 
ation; and we are bound to accept that there is some force in this argument. 

5. It might be suggested that a more significant exercise would be to compare 
the attainments of school leavers today with those of deaf people who left 
school thirty or forty years ago for whom, similarly, there were no opportunities 
of early auditory training or other features of current practice, and who were, 
in some cases, educated in schools using manual media of communication. But 
such a comparison presents even more formidable difficulties because of the 
many variable factors involved. The difficulty of drawing any conclusions from 
reports of adults lies in the impossibility of contacting a representative sample 
of adult deaf people. Another factor is the change which has taken place in the 
student body of special schools for the deaf. Not only is there now a very 
substantial measure of separate provision for deaf and partially hearing pupils*, 
resulting in a concentration of the most severely handicapped pupils in the 
schools for the deaf, but there is also evidence of increased complexity of 
handicap among children classified as deaf pupils. In a paper read to a confer- 
ence held in Oxford in 1963 on research into deafness, Mr. Gavin Livingstone, 
consultant E.N.T. surgeon, United Oxford Hospitals, pointed out, ‘More 
children are surviving now because of better post-natal and ante-natal care and 
because of general improvements in the care of the handicapped. For this 
reason the number of children with dual handicap (e.g. deafness and cerebral 
palsy, deafness and low mental ability, deafness and various congenital mal- 
formations) is increasing’. At the same conference, describing a recent study of 
causes of deafness amongst 2,355 special school children Dr. G. S. Fraser, 
Department of Ophthalmological Research, Royal College of Surgeons, 
referred to changes which had occurred in causes and to further changes which 

* See paragraph 14. 
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might be expected. ‘In at least half the children the cause of deafness is the 
sequel of illness or prematurity or their treatment. In the past many such 
children would have died. In the future, as medical treatment improves it may 
be expected that they will recover completely without untoward sequelae such 
as deafness. The virtual eradication of otitis media as a cause of profound 
deafness in children is a case in point’ 3 . A study of the changing causes of 
deafness can be made by reference to the works of such writers as Macleod 
Yearsley, Phyllis Kerridge, Edith Whetnall and D. B. Fry 4 . 

6. Faced with the dilemmas described above, we have felt bound to be cautious 
in drawing conclusions from an evaluation of present results as seen in the lives 
of the school leavers of today. Yet this is not a yardstick we would wish to 
discard since we do not believe that it is realistic to suppose that recent develop- 
ments in special educational treatment, though they may substantially reduce 
the numbers of children with whom we are mainly concerned, will provide 
an answer to all problems. Indeed, the fact that schools for the deaf now 
contain a higher proportion of children with complex disabilities suggests that 
new ways must be sought to overcome their difficulties. Whether these should 
include the use of manual media of communication is the question to which we 
address ourselves. 

Educational and clinical classification 

7. Earlier in this chapter we were concerned to indicate the broad basis of 
educational classification. The purpose of such classification is to assemble 
children with impaired hearing in groups which are more or less homogeneous 
educationally even though in medical terms there may be significant differences 
between the individuals making up a group. Inevitably, in the education of 
handicapped children, questions arise about the point at which clinical hetero- 
geneity calls for educational re-grouping and this is as true of schools for the 
deaf as of other special schools. We have already indicated that the disability 
from which some deaf pupils suffer is of a complex nature. It is also the case 
that schools for the deaf admit children with additional disabilities for whom 
it is not always possible to say at the outset which will prove to be the major 
educational handicap. For this reason the schools usually have on their roll, 
even if only temporarily, a number of children, administratively classified as 
deaf pupils, who may present more complex teaching problems than children 
whose major handicap is clearly one of hearing. Then again, it has to be borne 
in mind that hearing impairment itself is not of one kind alone. The defect may 
be in the peripheral mechanism of hearing, or in the nervous system, including 
the brain. These differences may have implications for the special educational 
treatment of individual pupils. Throughout our study it has been very evident 
that there is no such convenient entity as ‘the deaf child’. 

The procedure of the enquiry 

8. Since our specific concern has been to consider whether finger spelling and 
signing should be included among the media of communication used in school 
with children classified as deaf, one of our first tasks was to attempt to discover 
the extent to which these media are used at present in teaching. This information 
was obtained partly from evidence given to us by individual teachers, but more 
comprehensively by questionnaire addressed to all the schools concerned. 
The results are reported in Chapter VI. 
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9, We then tried to accomplish the major part of our study by carrying out 
reviews of both informed opinion and objective evidence of the value of manual 
media of communication in education. For this purpose an open invitation to all 
who might wish to submit evidence was published in the press and appropriate 
journals, we ourselves invited individuals and organisations concerned with deaf 
children and adults professionally, deaf people and the parents of deaf children 
to send us their views and in some cases to appear before us in person. We also 
arranged for a review of relevant literature and through a Sub-Committee 
composed of members with experience in research we examined a number of 
research papers which might bear directly or indirectly on the subject of our 
study. We did not ourselves commission research because our enquiries failed 
to find a school in which finger spelling or signing was systematically used and 
which could have been adequately matched for control purposes with a similar 
school using oral methods. Summaries of opinion are contained in Chapters 
IX to XII. The results of our review of literature and research are in Chapter 
VII. 

10. The last stage of our study involved an assessment of the evidence and 
opinions submitted in the light of an evaluation of the results now being achieved 
in the education of deaf pupils. We have already indicated that such an evalua- 
tion may be of limited use in so far as it concentrates on standards now being 
attained by school leavers. In addition we were conscious that an attempt to 
evaluate results presents many difficulties and we relied not only on our personal 
knowledge but also, so far as possible, on external sources. Our recommend- 
ations are based upon this assessment and upon what we hope is a realistic 
estimate of future developments in the special educational treatment of deaf 
pupils. The main body of our views and recommendations is in Chapter XIII. 
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Chapter II. The Context of the Enquiry and the Influence of 
Educational Aims on Media of Communication 

1 1 . We were appointed and have carried out our work at a time of great hopes 
for the future education of deaf children and substantial achievements existing 
side by side with disappointment and dissatisfaction. These states of mind are 
not found uniquely among those concerned with the education of the deaf; 
they are a characteristic and healthy feature of the contemporary educational 
scene. Perhaps, however, because the education of deaf children inspires such 
remarkable devotion and calls upon every resource of ingenuity and intellect, 
the hopes and disappointment are felt and expressed with particular keeness. 

The Education Act, 1944, and subsequent developments 

12. The Education Act of 1944 gave legislative form to the principle that the 
education of handicapped children should be an integral part of the whole 
education system rather than a self-contained, self-sufficient system governed 
mainly by considerations not affecting other children. This principle is 
universally accepted and its application has been accompanied by a great 
increase and wider dissemination of knowledge of the educational and social 
handicaps associated with specific disabilities of mind or body and of the 
measures necessary to overcome or alleviate these. 

13. In the education of deaf children, the desire for them to achieve the greatest 
possible degree of normality has become the more urgent and seemed more 
capable of fulfilment as advances in medicine and other sciences have opened new 
fields of educational opportunity. Rapid developments in electronic engineering 
have brought about a revolution in the design of hearing aids of all kinds, and 
individual transistor aids are freely available under the National Health Service. 
Techniques for the early detection of hearing loss, and services organised to 
discover cases in the infant population, have resulted in a steady increase in the 
number of children found to have a defect of hearing sufficient to retard their 
educational progress. Guidance to parents and early treatment and auditory 
training assisted by the intensive use of amplifying equipment have enabled many 
more children to be educated as partially hearing who would formerly have been 
regarded as deaf. The transformation which has taken place is illustrated in 
Table I and the graph following, compiled from annual returns made to the 
Department of Education and Science by local education authorities in England 
and Wales. 

Achievements and organisational changes 

14. These developments have provided the conditions in which many achieve- 
ments have been possible. Among the better known are those of the two selective 
secondary schools, where children have attained high standards in both academic 
and technical subjects with a remarkable record of success in G.C.E. £ (T and £ A’ 
level examinations; but most other schools can also point to outstanding 
examples of individual achievement and a general widening of educational and 
social opportunities for their children. In organisational terms, the major 
advances made possible by post-war developments were, first, the re-organisation 
of boarding special schools for children with impaired hearing to provide 
separately — usually in separate schools but in two special cases in separate 
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Table I: Pupils with impaired hearing in England and Wales, classified by educational category and type of school at tended, 1938-1966 
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NUMBERS OF PUPILS 



departments — for the deaf and the partially hearing* ; and, secondly, the greatly 
increased provision of special classes for partially hearing children at ordinary 
schoolsf. In addition some local education authorities established peripatetic 
teaching services for children with impaired hearing not attending special 
schools!. Within the special schools the possibility of exploiting opportunities 
to bring deaf children into more frequent contact with hearing children has 
not been neglected; many schools, in addition to arranging for children to mix 
with the hearing on social occasions from time to time, have formed associa- 
tions with ordinary schools and colleges of further education in order to create 
new educational openings for their senior pupils. So far as possible residential 
schools arrange for children to return home at regular intervals during term- 
time and many are five-day boarders. 

The teaching force 

15. The recent rapid development of services for pupils with impaired hearing 
outside special schools has made heavy demands on the supply of qualified 
teachers of the deaf, i.e. teachers who, in addition to holding qualifications 
entitling them to the status of qualified teacher, are specially qualified to teach 
deaf and partially hearing pupils. Between 1959 and 1967, the number of serving 
teachers in England and Wales with a special qualification to teach the deaf and 
partially hearing increased from 585 to 816; yet in 1967 the number of these 
teachers in special schools was 505 as against 521 in 1959. Detailed figures 
supplied by the Department of Education and Science are given in Table II. 

16. Throughout most of the period covered by the table, the total number of 
pupils in special schools for the deaf and partially hearing (but not in special 
classes) continued the decline which had started a few years earlier. This fall in 
numbers has recently begun to level out and it was never sufficient to enable the 
schools to achieve the levels of staffing they desired. There were in January, 1966, 
70 classes out of a total of 533 in special schools for the deaf and partially 



Boarding special schools for deaf and partially hearing pupils in England and Wales, excluding 
those for pupils with additional handicaps, are organised as follows : 

(a) Schools admitting only deaf pupils as boarders — 16 

(b) Schools admitting only partially hearing pupils as boarders— 6 

(c) Schools admitting both deaf and partially hearing pupils as boarders — 3 

One school in group (c) has recently been re-built and another is being re-built to provide 
separate teaching and residential accommodation for the two categories of pupils. The thir d 
school is one of two selective secondary schools for pupils with impaired hearing. 

1 Between 1947, when the first special class for partially hearing pupils opened at an ordinary 
school, and January 1962, when detailed statistics were first collected, the number of classes 
m England and Wales increased to 66, with 504 pupils in attendance. In January 1967, there 
w ere 1 89 such classes attended by 1,61 1 pupils. (For both years the figures exclude two groups 
of special classes attached to ordinary schools. For organisational purposes these classes are 
regarded as part of nearby special schools for the deaf and partially hearing. There were 13 of 
these classes in January, 1962, with 114 pupils, and 15 in January 1967, with 124 pupils.) 

+ In January 1967, 66 local education authorities in England and Wales employed peripatetic 
teachers of the deaf. The duties of these teachers range widely, although not every teacher 
covers the full range. They include the visiting of young children not yet at school and the 
guidance of their parents ; assistance in the diagnosis and assessment of hearing handicap; and 
the individual tuition of children with impaired hearing in normal classes of ordinary schools 
or advising class teachers. 
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hearing which exceeded the statutory maximum size of 10 pupils prescribed in 
Regulation 9(a) of the Handicapped Pupils and Special Schools Regulations, 
1959 1 ’ 2 the corresponding figures in 1959 having been 98 and 528 3 . 



Table II: Qualified teachers of the deaf and partially hearing in service in England and Wales, 

1959-1966 



Number of serving 
qualified teachers of 
the deaf and 
partially hearing (a) 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


(i) in all special 




















schools (b) 


521 


531 


524 


515 


542 


521 


519 


510 


505 


(ii) in special classes 


36 


50 


78 


76 


88 


95 


107 


140 


155 


(iii) in peripatetic service 


24 


24 


31 


42 


69 


94 


95 


105 


138 


(iv) in local education 




















authority clinics (c) 


4 


11 


11 


18 


18 


10 


28 


18 


18 


Total 


585 


616 


644 


651 


717 


720 


749 


773 


816 



(a) Some teachers are employed in more than one type of service. This applies more often 
to teachers in services outside special schools (lines (ii) to (iv)) than to those in special 
schools. None of these teachers is counted more than once in the table. 

(b) i.e. not only in special schools for the deaf and partially hearing. 

(c) i.e. excluding hospital and local health authority clinics. 

Educational attainments 

17. As we previously indicated, advances in educational achievement have been 
accompanied by an increasingly critical appraisal by teachers and others 
concerned with the education and welfare of deaf children and adults. The higher 
attainments of some children have seemed to emphasise the retardation of 
others. Comparisons are also made between deaf children and children with 
normal hearing. A recent survey by D. C. Wollman, described in an article 
published in the British Journal of Educational Psychology in November, 1964, 
provided additional evidence of the retardation in English and arithmetic of 
pupils with impaired hearing when compared with un-handicapped pupils 4 . 
Fears are commonly expressed that the general advance in educational standards 
is leaving deaf children further behind. 

Attainments in speech and lipreading 

18. Of major importance to parents of deaf children is the acquisition by their 
children of intelligible speech. Speech attainments were studied in a survey 
reported in ‘The Health of the School Child 1962 and 1963’ of 359 children born 
in 1947 who were in schools for the deaf in 1962 and 1963 s . The survey included 
276 children with a considerable degree of hearing loss, that is to say an average 
of more than 70 decibels over the speech frequencies. Of these 276 children, 
excluding 6 who became deaf after the age of five, only 11-6 per cent had clear 
intelligible speech and good lipreading ability making it relatively easy for the 
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interviewer to communicate with, them by speech. Commenting upon ability to 
communicate through speech, the survey report notes, ‘The interview witn each 
child and the intelligence testing of most of them provided an opportunity to 
assess their ability to communicate with a stranger, either orally or otherwise. 
It is difficult to assess success or failure in this sort of interview and fine assess- 
ment did not in any case seem to be appropriate, so that the children were 
divided into three broad groups based on speech ability. This is not the only 
means of communication among deaf children, but it is the means expected of 
the normal child leaving school and will be expected of the deaf child when he 
leaves the sheltered environment of school for the less tolerant outside world. 
Firstly, there were those children with clear, intelligible speech and good lip- 
reading ability with whom it was quite easy to communicate by speech; secondly, 
those who had no intelligible speech and thirdly, the majority, with whom it was 
possible to communicate by the spoken word, but with varying degrees of 
difficulty and with the help, in some cases, of adjuvant methods of communica- 
tion. This was usually by writing to augment speech and only as a last resort. . . . 
It depended very much on the temperament of the individual whether they were 
seriously discouraged by the interviewer’s failure sometimes to understand them 
at the first attempt; some, used to the far greater ability of their teachers to 
interpret their imperfect speech, became impatient; others, more withdrawn 
and less confident, became silent, but most were patient and long-suffering and 
tried hard and good-humouredly to maintain speech communication’. 

Disquiet about results 

19. Disquiet about the results of the education of deaf children has been 
expressed many times by workers among the adult deaf who are conscious of the 
speech and language deficiencies of members of the deaf community who seek 
their help and of the inadequate educational attainments of many school leavers 
coming into their care which impoverish the quality of the social, recreational 
and working lives of these young people : references to this disquiet were made in 
the Reports of the Ministry of Education for the years 1960 and 1961. In Chapter 
II of the Report for 196 1 6 the following paragraph appeared: 

‘The 1960 report referred to the difficulties of those profoundly deaf 
children who on leaving school have poor educational attainments and 
speech which often cannot be understood except by their teachers. A further 
indication of the disquiet which these difficulties cause was evident in the 
report published during 1961 in professional journals by a group of workers 
in the spheres of deaf education, welfare and research, which has met 
informally on a number of occasions to discuss matters affecting the interests 
of deaf children*. The group thought that it was a matter of first importance 
that research should be undertaken to investigate what educational provision 
is needed for children who prove unable to attain an effective capacity to 
understand and to use spoken language, and to examine the place of manual 
communication in the education of the deaf. In order to s timu late interest 
in this problem the group circulated its report among research bodies,’ 



We understand that the group included members responsible for training teachers of the deaf 
and for research into problems of deafness in children, head teachers of schools for the deaf, a 
chief education officer, a consultant otologist, a psychologist and a teacher from a hospital 
audiology unit, honorary officers of two voluntary societies concerned with the welfare of the 
deaf, members of H.M. Inspectorate and representatives of the (then) Ministry of Education. 
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Aims in education 

20. This then was the general climate in which we carried out our study. At an 
early stage it seemed to us that we could not deal adequately with the subject of 
our inquiry without reference to the aims of educating deaf children and accord- 
ingly we paid particular attention to this in taking oral evidence. Without excep- 
tion the witnesses whose views we sought on this point saw the aims of educa- 
tion as being to fit deaf children so far as possible to take their place in hearing 
society and to realise a full personal development. Of these witnesses, some 
placed equal emphasis on preparation for that part of a deaf adult’s life which is 
spent with other deaf people. Societies of the deaf could offer their members 
substantial cultural, intellectual and social benefits, and the consequences of 
regarding the deaf community as an inferior sub-culture, an asylum for refugees 
from the hearing world, were to be deplored. By contrast, there was a body of 
opinion which believed that the whole educational emphasis, except for some of 
the multiply-handicapped, should be on equipping deaf children to integrate 
(Vith the hearing world. Since this aim should always be uppermost in the minds 
of educators, it was incompatible with the use of media of communication not 
commonly understood by hearing people even if those methods were used only 
to supplement oral media. 

21. In spite ol these differing emphases all our witnesses were agreed on the 
importance for deaf children of proficiency in the use of language, both for 
personal development and in social and work relationships, whether with the 
hearing world or with other deaf people. Their differences of opinion arose on 
the means of achieving proficiency; and their views on this were in turn coloured 
by their vision of what the future should hold for deaf children. It is arguable 
that differences of emphasis in aims do not, in themselves, call for widely 
differing approaches to the question of communication in education; yet it is 
clear that the extent to which any means of communication is acceptable will 
continue to v ary in accordance with the views held on the place of deaf people in 
society and with the expectations of parents and teachers for individual deaf 
children. Among the questions we have asked ourselves is whether factors of 
this kind should continue to be so influential in educational decisions. Is it the 
case, in fact, that disparate aims dictate disparate methods ? And where aims are 
shared, can they perhaps be achieved by differing methods? There are teachers 
of the deaf, here and abroad, who are using finger spelling in an attempt to help 
> oung deaf children to speak and lipread and who clearly have the same aim as 
teachers of the deaf using purely oral methods. Finally, are the aims themselves 
compatible? There are those who would argue that for some deaf children the 
aim of integration with the hearing world is incompatible with that of complete 
personal development. 

22 So far, we have discussed general aims and their possible relationship 
with media of communication used in education. It is also necessary to identify 
the specific aims or purposes of those who recommend the use of manual media 
since these may influence both the manner in which manual media are used and 
the stage of their introduction. Broadly speaking, there are four different 
purposes which finger spelling and signing are considered to serve : 

(a) To aid the establishment of oral communication 
Those who have this purpose in mind argue that deaf children cannot 
become competent in oral communication unless they have a sound founda- 
tion of language, and that the difficulties of learning to speak, lipread and use 
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residual hearing, if any exists, are so great that oral media cannot of them- 
selves, even though reinforced by reading and writing, provide an adequate 
grasp of language. It is necessary, therefore, to use finger spelling or signs, or 
both, at an early stage to develop language. At a later stage, it is suggested, 
it may be possible to discard manual media. Within this general purpose, 
there exists the more limited and specific objective of conveying the structure 
of spoken words by the temporary use of finger spelling at a very early stage 
(see paragraph 21). We describe and comment upon this method, as it is 
practised in the U.S.S.R., in Chapter VII. 

(b) To provide substitutes for oral communication 

Manual media of communication have been widely used in the past in many 
countries to teach deaf children to read and write and for their general 
education. These media were used as a complete substitute for the oral 
processes by which hearing children learn. Today, very few people would 
advocate a return to entirely silent methods and those who suggest the use of 
finger spelling or signs, or both, as a substitute for oral communication 
assume that oral methods will be tried. 

(c) To supplement oral communication 

Advocates of manual media of communication in school often recommend 
their use for this purpose. They point to difficulties which can be resolved by 
finger spelling key letters which cannot be distinguished in lipreading, to 
opportunities for accelerating the pace of learning of senior pupils, and to the 
assistance given by means of an additional visual aid to children who are slow 
in achieving an adequate level of oral communication. The stage at which a 
manual supplement should be introduced varies in accordance with the 
precise purpose for which it is required and as between the individual children 
for whom it is proposed. 

(d) To provide a means of communication in adult life 

Finally, there is the objective of providing deaf children with a means of 
communication with other deaf people in adult life to enlarge their social 
and educational opportunities within the deaf community. Although those 
with this objective often appear to accept one or more of the other objectives 
we have described, some who reject these would still advocate that deaf 
children, in their last years at school, should be given a command of finger 
spelling and signing as commonly used among deaf adults. 

23. We shall have more to say in later chapters about the aims of those witnesses 
who commended the use of finger spelling and signs and about the implications 
of these aims. Our present purpose is simply to indicate the broad distinctions 
which need to be kept in mind. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 
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Chapter in. The Meaning of Terms 



24. Since certain terms which have already appeared in the previous chapters 
will recur frequently in those which follow, we propose to indicate briefly here 
the meanings which seem to he most commonly attached to them. Some terms 
have been used ambiguously in evidence or in the literature, or have had different 
meanings attached to them by different witnesses. We begin by setting out those 
which, in our opinion, tend to cause confusion, indicating the alternative mean- 
ings which have come to our notice. The meaning corresponding with the defini- 
tion we have adopted is printed in italics in each case. 



Term 
(i) Oral * 



(ii) Manual 



(iii) Combined 



(iv) Method 



(v) Signing 



(vi) Sign language 



Alternative meanings 

(a) communication which is exclusively oral, 
unaccompanied by natural gesture; or 

(b) oral communication accompanied by natural 
gesture and some finger spelling or signing; or 

(c) oral communication accompanied by natural 
gesture. 

(a) communication which is mainly manual but 
has some speech added; or 

(b) communication which is exclusively manual . 

(a) a combination of departments within a 
school in which, for example, the infant depart- 
ment is oral and the remainder of the school uses 
oral and manual modes of communication to- 
gether; or 

(b) a mode of communication which is a mixture 
of signs, finger spelling and speaking; or 

(c) a specific form of combination in which 
speech is offered continuously and concurrently 
with manual communication (the “simultaneous 
method”; see paragraph 13 below) or 

(d) a generic term to denote a variety of ways of 
combining oral and manual media. 

(a) the mode of communication in education ; or 

(b) the way in which communication is taught or 
established. 

(a) conventional signing only; or 

(b) gesture; or 

(c) a generic term referring to the use of signs and 
gestures of various kinds. 

(a) signing, either (v) (a) (b) or (c); or 

(b) a system of signs which form a language. 



* Confusion is also caused when the term ‘purely oral’ is used to mean either (i) (a) or (b). 
In Chapter IX. paragraph 175, we suggest that the general use of the term ‘pure oralist 5 , in 
the sense of (i) (a) is no longer justified. 
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(vii) Verbal 



(viii) Deaf and partially 
hearing 



(ix) Impaired hearing 



(x) Integration 



(a) oral; or 

(b) concerned with words. 

(a) denoting hearing losses of widely varying 
degrees within each category, sometimes with 
overlapping of the categories; or 

(b) as applied to children , indicating educational 
category as determined by speech and language 
development and not by degree of hearing loss. 

* ( See Chapter 7, paragraphs 1 and 2). 

(a) partial loss of hearing; or 

(b) impairment of hearing after the acquisition 
of speech and language; or 

(c) any degree of hearing loss including total 
deafness, f 

(a) the complete integration of a child or adult 
with impaired hearing into the hearing commu- 
nity; or 

(b) partial integration ; or 

(c) the degree of integration indicated by the 
context. 



(xi) ‘The deaf’ (a) deaf people with poor language and little or 

no normal communication; or 
(b) deaf people generally, 

(We shall not normally use this term.) 

(xii) Oral failure a deaf child who has made little progress from an 

oral approach to education. 

(We deprecate the use of this term) 



25. The remainder of this chapter describes more fully some methods of teaching 
children with impaired hearing and the various media of communication which 
may be used for this purpose. 



Oral Methods 

26. An oral communication is, self-evidently, a communication by word of 
mouth. It involves the dual ability to speak and to comprehend spoken utter- 
ances. Both functions depend primarily upon the sense of hearing and to the 
extent that hearing is lacking they cannot be performed unless the communi- 
cators can rely instead upon the faculties of sight and touch. A child who has 
little or no useful hearing, even for amplified sound, must be taught how to 
produce the sounds of speech mechanically if he is to communicate orally. He 
cannot control the quality, volume or rhythm of sound by hearing his own or 



* We shall continue to use ‘deaf’ as a convenient adjective where a precise definition is not 
required or the meaning is clear from the context; but we shall not apply it to children except 
in the sense of (viii) (b). 

f A view is held that it is misleading to include total deafness within the meaning of this term. 
While noting this, we find it necessary to have a comprehensive term covering the full range of 
hearing loss. 
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other voices. To receive and understand the speech of others, he must learn to 
lipread, that is to perceive what is being said by its appearance on the lips of 
the speaker. Not all the sounds of speech are visible and some different sounds 
have an identical appearance. The teaching of these skills and the improvement 
of techniques for this purpose are important aspects of oral methods of educa- 
tion. 

27. Clearly however far more than this is involved since the ability to communi- 
cate effectively by word of mouth cannot exist without some command of 
language. Deprived of the means of acquiring language naturally, or retarded in 
normal linguistic development, children with impaired hearing, even more than 
children with normal hearing, need to increase their command of language 
through reading and writing. Oral education can therefore be described in its 
basic essentials as the combined teaching of speech, lipreading, reading and 
writing for the development of language and the acquisition of knowledge 
through these media of communication. 

28. This description, however, omits an important element in current methods, 
namely the training of residual hearing. Occasionally the term ‘oral/aural’ is 
used in preference to ‘oral’ since it is believed that this indicates more clearly 
those aspects of modern techniques which are regarded as essential to successful 
oral education. These are the use of amplified sound to exploit the residual 
hearing possessed by many children with impaired hearing, including some who 
would formerly have been regarded as suffering from a total impairment; and the 
application to auditory training of knowledge of how children with normal 
hearing learn to speak. Children whose hearing is impaired at birth or soon 
after need to be given intensive auditory training without delay so that they 
learn to use any residual hearing they may have to listen not only to other 
people speaking but also to the sound of their own voice. The first two or three 
years of life are especially important since these are critical for the normal 
acquisition of speech and language. We believe that these needs are now gener- 
ally understood, if not always met, and that when we use the term, oral educa- 
tion, it will be recognised that this includes early auditory training and the 
continued use throughout school life of amplified sound to supplement lip- 
reading and assist speech training. We shall not therefore generally use the 
term ‘oral/aural’. 

29. Readers wishing to study in detail the methods by which children with 
impaired hearing are taught to communicate orally are referred to the list of 
books at the end of this chapter. 1 With the exception of two works on the speech 
and language development of children with normal hearing, included as a 
source of comparative material, most of the works listed deal mainly with 
children whose residual hearing can be used in teaching them to speak. ‘The 
Teaching of Speech’, by G. Sibley Haycock, describes methods of speech produc- 
tion in children assumed to have no hearing. 

Finger Spelling 

30. Finger spelling, as its name implies, consists of the spelling out of individual 
words of the written language, letter by letter, on the fingers, each letter of the 
alphabet being represented by a particular conventional sign. In this country a 
two-handed alphabet is in use but many countries, including the United States, 
use a one-handed alphabet. 
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Signs 

31. There are so many different kinds of signs and varieties of signing that a 
single definition cannot be attempted. Many of our witnesses distinguished 
between natural gesture, a movement nearly always understood by a hearing 
person as by a deaf person, and signing, a system of formalised gestures needing 
to be learnt like a foreign language. In an analysis in the booklet ‘Conversation 
with the Deaf’, published by the Royal National Institute for the Deaf, 2 The 
Reverend Canon T. H. Sutcliffe identified the following elements in signing: — 
gesture, used either naturally or in conventional form; facial expression; mime; 
and the identification of objects by reference to an outstanding characteristic, 
and of qualities by reference to objects possessing them. 

32. In the evidence we received, four main types of signing were described: 

(a) The means of communication used among some deaf pupils out of class 
in which spontaneous gesture often appears to predominate. In general, 
signing among deaf children at school seems to have developed incidentally 
from the children’s natural gesture often learned from each other, from the 
signs learned at home by children of deaf parents, and from signs learned by 
some children visiting clubs for deaf adults. 

(b) A means of communication used among deaf adults (often in combination 
with other means) composed of the elements indicated in paragraph 31. 

(c) A systematic sign language with normal grammatical structure, of which 
the only example reported to us was the language devised by the late 
Sir Richard Paget and further developed by Lady Paget and Dr. Pierre 
Gorman, which has been used experimentally with a few deaf adults and 
children.* A systematic sign language, no longer in use, was created in 1817 by 
the first Director of the Institute at St. Michielsgestel in Holland, where 
the school for the deaf now uses purely oral methods. Elsewhere, there have 
been attempts to standardise the signs used among deaf adults e.g. by elimina- 
ting regional variations, and ambiguities. We understand that the College of 
Deaf Welfare in London has set up a committee, under the chairmanship of 
the Reverend P. T. Corfmat, which is currently examining the signs in common 
use to see whether ways can be found to meet some of the criticisms made of 
them. 

(d) Our attention was also drawn to the signs used in combination with 
finger spelling and speech in the combined department at St. Mary’s School 
for Hearing Impaired Children, Cabra, Dublin. We were informed that this 
form of signing has a modified linguistic structure in which indications of 
tense can be given and symbols are available for the different parts of speech. 

Combined Methods 

33. The term ‘combined method’ normally refers to any mode of communication 
where speech and lipreading in varying degrees, with or without amplified 
sound, are used simultaneously with manual communication. 

34. The manual means may be finger spelling alone. This is the so called 
Rochester method, which was first practised at the Rochester School for the 
Deaf in New York State. With the one-handed American alphabet and the hand 



* See paragraph 74. 
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of the speaker held close to the mouth, it is claimed that the listener can watch 
the hand and lips simultaneously. 

35. Another combined method is the Danish system whereby a hand held to the 
face of the speaker identifies the sounds which are difficult to lipread. Unlike 
finger spelling, which is a means of representing written words, the mouth-hand 
system is a means of portraying the phonetic construction of words. 

36. Signing is also used, with or without finger spelling, in combined modes of 
communication. In this case the signs may be used to clarify words that would be 
ambiguous if reliance were placed on lipreading alone. In the United States of 
America the term ‘simultaneous method’ is applied to a combination of media of 
communication which includes the use of signs. This combination is used at 
Gallaudet College, Washington D.C., where we understand that it consists of 
speech, lipreading, the use of hearing aids, signing and finger spelling. The 
aim is that communication should follow a normal linguistic pattern and we are 
informed that the articles, conjunctions and verbs are usually finger spelt. 

37. A variety of techniques is implied by the term ‘combined method 5 and the 
differences between them are sometimes of great importance. For example, 
where both finger spelling and signs are combined with speech and lipreading, 
there may be a significant difference linguistically between the use of signing to 
supplement finger spelling and the use of finger spelling to supplement signs. 
Wherever possible we shall therefore make clear the combination of media to 
which references are made. 
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Chapter IV. The Linguistic Quality of 
Methods of Communication 

A note on the characteristics of a language 

38. Signing, finger spelling and combinations of these are often, we have found, 
described as ‘languages’ of the deaf. Whether these media should be called 
languages depends, it seems to us, on how far they have those essential character- 
istics of a language which make possible its functions in communication between 
persons and, for an individual, in relation to his own behaviour. 

39. The study today of the nature of a language is notable for its vigorous 
activity and lively controversy. Here we do no more than consider the criteria 
of a language by examining the essential characteristics of what would univers- 
ally be recognised as a language — our own mother tongue. 

40. A definition commonly accepted is that a language is a system of conventional 
symbols. 

41 .A symbol is: 

(a) a sign made by a person, and 

(b) which directs the behaviour of others or of the person himself to a situation, 

(c) which may be that in which the sign occurs, 

(d) or not actually present when the sign occurs. 

42. The meaning of a symbol on any one specific occasion is the behaviour 
evoked — or intended to be evoked— by the symbol on that occasion. (What we 
call ‘the meaning’ of a word, e.g. The dictionary meaning’ is a collection of 
specific meanings.) 

43. A conventional symbol is a symbol that is not primarily an element of a 
given situation but is produced in relation to the situation in accordance with 
the custom of a community. 

44. What we have said so far is true of the conventional signing of deaf people. 
These are symbols by our definitions. 

45. A language is a system of symbols (not simply a collection of symbols). A 
mother tongue such as English is a system of verbal symbols, that is, of patterns 
of vocal sounds or their representation in writing. It is a system in that there is 
an organisation of grammatical regularities which are regularly related to 
semantic regularities. 

46. The grammatical regularities are in both the accidence and the syntax of a 
language. Instances of accidence are: 



‘Noun singular’ 


ship 


dance 


‘Noun plural’ 


ships 


dances 


‘Verb, 3rd person singular’ 


ships 


dances 


‘Verb plural’ 


ship 


dance 


‘Past tense’ 


shipped 


danced 


‘Present participle’ 


shipping 


dancing 


Instances of syntactical, corresponding to semantic, regularities are: 
order, intonation, stress. 
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47. The highly organised and intricate grammatical and semantic system arises 
from and serves the needs of human beings in dealing with intricate relationships 
in individual and social experience. If a new need arises, the regularities make 
possible the creation of a new symbol which is readily incorporated into the 
system of the language. The regularities also promote the acquisition of a 
language. 

48. Children with impaired hearing are not only often characteristically defective 
in their mastery of structure, but, even more notably, tend to be comparatively 
retarded in the semantic development of their language. 



Language and the general development of children 

49. Many of our witnesses have emphasised the importance of language not 
only as a means of communication, but also because it is a permeative influence 
throughout all aspects of a child’s development. Although the specific forms of 
this relationship are still a subject of controversy, we feel it necessary to attempt 
an outline of what appears to be its main features. 

50. Without doubt, general intellectual, emotional, social and ethical develop- 
ment may occur with a minimum of language; further, it would seem that in 
some aspects of learning and thinking an undue reliance on words may be a 
hindrance. There is some evidence that this may occur in the ‘concrete’ thinking 
described by Piaget, where the children may be misled by irrelevant verbal 
associations. There may be important implications here for the education of 
children with impaired hearing. 1 

51. In children with normal hearing, the main positive functions of language 
would seem to be to extend the range of experience, to promote more highly- 
differentiated and discriminative forms of behaviour and to foster regularity 
and organisation in intellectual and emotional life (cognitive and orectic).* The 
cognitive and the orectic aspects of development are, of course, closely inter- 
related and can be considered separately only for convenience in discussion. 

52. In cognitive development we commonly distinguish such forms of behaviour 
as perceptual discrimination, conceptual thinking, remembering, imagining, 
reasoning. 

53. For perceptual discrimination there is evidence that for some children as 
early as the end of the first year the sound of the human voice already tends to 
attract attention rather more than other auditory stimuli. Observations through- 
out infancy and childhood suggest that language (including ‘internalised’ 
language) helps many children to distinguish finer likenesses and differences 
in situations of increasing complexity. 

54. The beginnings of conceptual thinking, again, are seen in the manner in 
which children— often within their second year— extend the use of a linguistic 
response from one situation to another, and subsequently contract its use to a 
more limited range of situations. In this way the child’s linguistic communica- 
tion with other people influences the classification and organisation of his 
experiences. For instance, he ‘acquires the names of animals’. In general, 



* Orexis— The motivational and emotional aspects of experience: see J. Drever, Diet, of 
Psychology, 1952. 
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it is through language that his conceptual thinking tends to be shaped by the 
thinking current in the society in which he grows up. 

55. In the process of remembering, one of the chief effects of language is to 
foster accuracy of recall. This is also basically the extension of a specific linguis- 
tic form from one situation to another; in this case, from past to present. 
Normally, in conversation with the child, we reinforce this process. We often 
encourage him to relate what has happened; by questioning him, and by 
answering his questions, we help him to recall past events. His remembering 
becomes increasingly verbalised and so both what he recalls and the organisa- 
tion of his memory are socially influenced. 

56. In similar fashion what we call imagining is at an early stage promoted by 
language. Imagining seems to begin as an elaboration of remembering and 
comes to be a recombination and transposition of symbolised past experiences. 
The symbolisation is freed from its bonds with the past; it may have a reference 
to the future or be without any time-reference. While imagining may be largely 
non-linguistic, language may here again promote organisation. In particular, 
linguistic communication with the child helps to bring his anticipation of the 
future into relation with his actual past experiences. 

57. Finally, when we come to the development of reasoning the importance of 
language is evident. The child is engaged in attempts to solve problems of 
increasing complexity and abstractness. The systematic observation of children 
and experimental work with them, as by Piaget, indicate the successive phases of 
normal development towards valid formal reasoning and the place of language in 
each successive phase. In this complex development the child has to achieve a 
balance between non-linguistic processes and verbalisation. In helping a child 
to achieve this equilibrium, communication with him becomes a somewhat 
delicate operation. The intervention of language or an excess of verbalisation 
may retard his progress. 2 

58. By a child’s orectic development we mean the progressive organisation of his 
emotions, the emergence of his personality, the growth of his social life, the 
differentiation of aesthetic criteria and standards, and the establishment of 
ethical judgment and conduct. 

59. There can be little doubt that all these are closely inter-related and also 
related to linguistic development. But direct evidence of this latter relationship 
is even more sparse than in the case of cognitive development and language. 
Some of the most cogent evidence, indeed, comes indirectly from the study of 
children whose linguistic development is impaired. 

60. We can with some confidence assume that between language and orectic 
development there is likely to be a constant reciprocal relationship. ‘Instability’ 
and ‘maladjustment’ are likely to retard the acquisition of language; impairment 
of language, from whatever cause, is likely to retard and distort personal, social 
and ethical growth. 

61. How, then, can language foster the development of a stable and well- 
adjusted personality? The answer can be given only in general terms. We can 
look in turn at the various aspects of orectic development and consider how 
they may be affected by language. 
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62. On a child’s emotional life, language — as emphasised by Russian workers — 
may have a ‘regulatory function’. As a child’s emotions are given names, he 
comes to discriminate them more clearly, to be aware of relationships among 
them, to organise them into relatively stable patterns and so in a measure to 
direct and control them. Above all, language may play an important part in 
stimulating and maintaining a child’s motivation to undertake and persist in 
particular patterns of behaviour. 3 

63. The relationships between language and the growth of self-awareness are 
even more intricate. The child’s acts and the expression of his emotions evoke 
verbal approval and disapproval from others and so he becomes more clearly 
aware of his behaviour and attitudes as set beside those of other people. He 
experiences co-operation and resistance and sees himself as the object of the 
behaviour of others; language sharpens this awareness. He is helped to see 
himself as an object of his own behaviour. By becoming aware of his character- 
istic traits he is more readily able to guide and control his own conduct. 

64. The growth and diversification of a child’s social relationships are clearly 
inseparable from his emotional and personal development. Of the three com- 
munities in which a child normally grows up — his family, his school and other 
children — the third is probably the most powerful in fostering his growth 
towards social maturity. His attitudes and conduct are subjected to a severity of 
testing and trial as he has to find a way of life with other children. The place of 
language in his give-and-take has been well brought home to us in the first-hand 
evidence gathered by I. and P. Opie. 

65. Finally, in the ethical development of a child all the effects of language we 
have mentioned are cumulative. They begin in early infancy as he learns to 
respond to No! and Yes! Throughout childhood — in the home, in school and in 
the playground — these primary verbalisations of prohibition and sanction are 
expanded and differentiated. Thus, through language, the ethical codes of adults 
and of other children are brought to bear upon a child’s conduct and also upon 
his judgments of himself and the conduct of others. So in turn his ethical 
development constantly influences his emotional, personal and social develop- 
ment; the more readily if he is in linguistic communication with others and has 
some command of inner language. 

66. It is evident that the linguistic and general development of individual 
children with impaired hearing will be influenced by a variety of factors. These 
we consider in Chapter V. 

Media of communication used by deaf people or in the education of deaf children 

67. In the infancy of deaf children there is a place for media of communication 
which are not linguistic for these may assist communication and the general 
development of the child. In view of the place of language in the general develop- 
ment of children, and bearing in mind the severe linguistic disability inherent in 
deafness from birth or early infancy, it is nevertheless important that a deaf 
child should not become habituated to media of communication which are likely 
to aggravate that disability. Where a medium is intended to promote language 
it should have those regularities of meaning and structure which are the essential 
characteristics of a linguistic system. 
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The effect of the practical limitations of media on their linguistic quality 

68. When considering the linguistic quality of each medium of communication 
which may be used by deaf people, we have to bear in mind not only the primary 
characteristics of the medium but also its limitations when used with or by the 
deaf, since these may, in practice, modify it linguistically. For example, speakers 
vary greatly in their lipreadability and there are certain unalterable physical 
characteristics and habits of speech which make some virtually unlipreadable. 
But, even where this does not happen, in the medium itself there are limitations; 
the appearance of the words seen may be ambiguous or meaningless and the 
linguistic character of what is said may not be conveyed to the person addressed, 
even though he may receive the gist of the communication. We shall refer to 
practical limitations in the following paragraphs where we examine each method 
of communication. 

Oral Media 

69. Since the spoken word is the medium of the hearing community its linguistic 
status is obviously that of the common tongue. If deaf people educated solely by 
oral media develop imperfect language, the cause must be sought not in the 
essential character of the medium, but in many extraneous factors, including the 
difficulties of lipreading to which we have already referred, imperfect under- 
standing arising from the nature of deafness, variations in linguistic ability and 
other individual differences, and variations in the quality of teaching. These 
variable factors are discussed in Chapter Y. It must also be borne in mind that 
stress and intonation are absent or only partly present in oral communications 
received by deaf children and that these lack, therefore, some of the symbolisa- 
tion of normal spoken language. 

Finger spelling 

70. As a form of communication the linguistic status of finger spelling is no 
different from that of the written language and it is capable of use by itself as 
a completely effective means of communication at a high level among educated 
deaf adults. This was confirmed by a demonstration which the Reverend Canon 
T. H. Sutcliffe and Mr. K. Scarratt were good enough to arrange for us, when a 
complex prose passage, previously unseen by the demonstrators, was finger 
spelt and translated into written language with complete accuracy. Like oral 
communication, however, finger spelling may have practical limitations for 
children or in school. Some of our witnesses have said that there is a tendency to 
use abbreviations in finger spelling in the classroom, reducing the full notational 
value of the medium. This would clearly be a practice to guard against if it 
involved short cuts likely to have an adverse effect on the use and development 
of language. On the other hand, it appears that finger spelling is sometimes used 
in an abbreviated form simply to indicate key letters which are ambiguous to 
the lipreader. Used in this way to clarify speech, abbreviations in finger spelling 
seem to us not to affect its notational value.* 

71. In Chapter VII we describe and comment upon the work in the U.S.S.R. in 
the use of finger spelling as an initial method of training in the understanding 
and communication of speech. Observation of deaf children suggests that they 



* It need hardly be pointed out that the irrationality of English orthography imposes some 
limitations on this use of finger spelling. 
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may be less flexible than children with normal hearing in adapting what they 
have learned to the next stage of learning. It would be necessary to guard against 
the danger of inflexibility with particular care if finger spelling were used to help 
young children to acquire language. Reports from the U.S.S.R. suggest that the 
teaching techniques used there are considered to present no difficulties in the 
transition from finger spelling to speech. 

Signing 

72. In Chapter III a number of elements which have been identified in signing 
are mentioned and we have briefly described the four main types of signing on 
which we have received evidence. Our witnesses sometimes differed in their 
views of which elements were dominant but there was general agreement that 
deaf children signing among themselves out of class, and deaf adults com- 
municating by signs, are both using forms which are ungrammatical and bear 
little relationship to normal usage. One witness pointed out that where good and 
fluent signing is used it is not, in fact, a self-sufficient language but parasitic 
upon well developed mastery of conventional language. In general the assertions, 
were made that in signing as commonly practised by deaf adults the order of 
signs does not follow normal word sequence, verbs are used less frequently than 
in the common language and in uninflected form, symbols are lacking for certain 
parts of speech, and signs sometimes represent words and sometimes ideas, 
feelings or attitudes. Our evidence is that this form of signing is systematic 
neither in its structure nor its meanings, although we note that in communica- 
tion with or between deaf adults it is intended to be used in combination with 
other forms, mainly speech and finger spelling. We have no reason to doubt 
that this combination can be an effective means of communication between 
adults. 

73. We also received evidence on the systematic sign language devised by the 
late Sir Richard Paget and further developed by Lady Paget and Dr. Pierre 
Gorman. We saw a filmed demonstration of this sign language made in the 
early stages of its development and studied a manual of the system as it has been 
developed subsequently. In addition Lady Paget kindly arranged two demonstra- 
tions, of which the second took place at a meeting of the full Committee. On 
that occasion Lady Paget signed a simple prose passage prepared by the- 
Committee which was translated into speech by a teacher of the deaf, who was 
still a student of the system. The passage contained 100 words from the teacher’s 
known vocabulary of Paget signs; verbs in the past tense were included. It was 
not seen by the teacher until its transmission by signing. The passage was 
translated into speech with virtually 100 per cent accuracy, although at a slow 
pace. In addition, a separate sentence containing a complex verb form ‘By 
Tuesday I will have been walking for two days’ was correctly translated into 
speech, not having been seen in advance. 

74. From all the evidence, we are clear that the new Paget systematic sign 
language follows English syntactical constructions, makes use of accidence and 
has discrete signs except in the case of synonyms such as ‘also’ and ‘too’. In 
broad terms, there are generic signs, to which other signs can be added to indicate 
specific meanings. We are satisfied that the Paget system has the characteristics 
of a language as defined at the beginning of this Chapter, but we would add that 
we have at present little evidence of its possible use in the education of children. 
A pilot study is in progress in Glasgow and we refer to this in Chapter VII. 
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Combined media 

75. The media discussed in the previous paragraphs may sometimes be used in 
combination and the question arises whether the effect of this is to increase or 
diminish the linguistic quality of the communication. It was made clear in 
Chapter III that in oral methods of education in current use deaf children are 
trained to use what residual hearing they may have, so that they do not have 
to rely solely on lipreading to understand what is said to them. Research 
studies have shown that a combination of lipreading and amplified sound leads 
to more complete reception than is possible when a child has to depend upon 
one or the other alone. It has also been shown that residual hearing can be 
exploited most usefully when speech is uttered at a normal pace and with normal 
rhythm and intonation. In this way a deaf child can get more clues to meaning. 
As we have said earlier, the symbolic content of the spoken language includes 
stress and intonation and if these are entirely absent from the experience of a 
deaf child, his language is inevitably impoverished. If finger spelling is combined 
with speech, it is possible that it may impose an unnaturally slow pace and 
artificial rhythm on the spoken word, negating the advantages which would 
otherwise be gained from residual hearing. Alternatively the normal tempo of 
speech may be maintained but the finger spelling may not be fully synchronised, 
thus constituting a distraction preventing the child from making the fullest use 
of his residual hearing. In the classroom, the teacher who decides to combine 
these media may have to attend to the problem of their synchronisation. 
Experimental studies may be needed to investigate the various aspects of this 
problem. 
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Chapter V. Variable Factors likely to affect the Attainments of 
Children with Impaired Hearing in Language, Lip-reading, Speech 

and in any of these combined 

76. Deaf children, like other children, vary in the standards they attain in 
spoken and written language. Factors which influence the linguistic development 
of children with normal hearing also affect that of deaf children but are likely to 
affect it more critically because of their special defect. Other factors, which 
have no bearing on the progress of children whose hearing is normal, profoundly 
influence for good or ill the ability of a deaf child to learn to understand and 
communicate in his mother tongue. We have listed at the end of this chapter 
what we consider to be the most important of these factors. We do not suggest 
that the list is exhaustive. 

77. The main factors fall into two broad categories: those which are character- 
istic of the child and those which occur in his environment. For greater clarity 
we have sub-divided the environmental factors into three groups, depending 
upon whether they occur at home, at school, or elsewhere. 

78. The following paragraphs provide a commentary on the major items in the 
list. 

Characteristics of the Child 

Hearing loss 

79. We have previously indicated that the extent and type of a child’s hearing 
loss and the age at which it occurs are major factors influencing his development 
of speech and language. A child born with a substantial hearing loss or suffering 
such a loss before the age at which speech and language are normally acquired 
needs very special attention and treatment at the earliest possible moment. The 
severity of his linguistic handicap will be aggravated if the impairment of 
hearing is not discovered at an early stage. 

80. When it is suspected that a baby has impaired hearing it is not possible to 
measure his hearing loss accurately. Instead, a number of simple tests can be 
used to assess his response to voice and other sounds of different pitch and 
intensity. When he is a little older, at the age when children with normal hearing 
begin to respond to spoken language, his capacity for response to this can be 
tested. 

81. Pure tone audiometry is one of the means by which hearing loss may be 
measured. A pure tone audiometer is an instrument producing sounds, which 
have no overtones, throughout a range of frequencies and intensities. Intensity 
of sound is measured in decibels and audiometers are calibrated so that nought 
decibels represents the threshold of normal hearing. It is thus possible to 
identify and measure against normal hearing acuity the intensity of sound 
required before it becomes audible to the person being tested. Since the audio- 
meter can produce tones through a range of frequencies (including those of 
speech) hearing loss can be measured at the different frequencies and can be 
plotted as an audiogram. 

82. The audiogram of a young child provides useful indications (or confirma- 
tion) of the specific difficulties he may encounter in the development of speech 
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and language through the use of hearing. For example, his hearing loss may be 
very much greater at some frequencies than at others so that what he hears, even 
when the sounds are amplified, is distorted. The hearing loss may be greatest in 
the high frequencies, so that he will have particular difficulty with consonants, 
which are mainly high frequency sounds. 

83. Children with the same pure tone audiograms may vary in their deafness for 
speech. The techniques used to measure accurately the capacity to hear and 
understand speech are known as speech audiometry. They make it possible to 
identify optimum levels of amplification for a child. 

84. One reason for variations of this kind as between individuals with similar 
pure tone audiograms is the factor of progressive impairment of hearing. Of 
two children with identical pure tone audiograms, one may have had better 
hearing during the years of normal speech and language development and may 
be expected to have fewer difficulties in this respect. In other cases, the reason 
for variations may lie in one or more of the factors enumerated in this chapter. 

85. Knowledge of causation is incomplete, and in many individual cases the 
cause is unkn own. But there are certain recognised pre-natal, peri-natal and post- 
natal causes of deafness which produce characteristic patterns of hearing loss. 
Where the cause is post-natal, the effect on speech and language development 
depends upon the child’s age at the time of his illness and upon the emotional 
reaction of the child and his family to the onset of deafness. In some cases this 
may be extreme, amounting almost to panic. 

Use of hearing aid 

86. Experience has shown clearly that in all but a few cases, other factors being 
equal, children deaf from birth or early infancy make better progress if they are 
fitted in babyhood with suitable hearing aids, prescribed by an otologist, are 
encouraged to wear the aids continuously and are trained to listen. Naturally, 
these measures will be helpful only if the aid is kept in good working order and is 
used in reasonably good acoustic conditions. Some children with severe hearing 
losses can be helped to discriminate speech and even those who hear relatively 
little amplified sound and cannot discriminate words may be helped to detect 
some of the rhythms and other patterns of normal speech and to gain clues to 
meaning which they would otherwise miss. Comprehension is greater when 
children combine the use of residual hearing and lip-reading than when either of 
these methods is used alone. 

Additional Handicaps* 

87. Some children who are deaf also have other handicaps which affect speech 
and language development to a greater or lesser degree. Defective sight is an 
obvious example, affecting a child’s ability to lipread. Many other handicaps, 
such as cerebral palsy and other forms of brain damage, may lead to widely 
differing attainments in children with the same degree of hearing impairment. 

88. Speech and language disorders which may be unrelated to deafness probably 
occur at least to the same extent among deaf as among hearing children. Many 
more children with this dual disability are surviving who would formerly have 

* See also Chapter I, paragraphs 5 to 7. 
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died at birth and schools for the deaf have an increasing proportion of these 
pupils. 

Intellectual development 

89. In Chapter IV we have seen that intellectual development and the develop- 
ment of language are closely connected and interact with each other. Intellectual 
development is measured by tests of various kinds. In tests which minimise or 
exclude the use of language so far as possible, the scores of deaf children approx- 
imate most closely to those of hearing children. 

90. There appears to be some relationship between intelligence and lip-reading 
ability, but skill in lipreading does not necessarily indicate a high level, or lack of 
skill a low level, of intellectual ability. 

linguistic aptitude 

91. Differences in natural aptitude for speech and for language are known to 
exist among hearing children and the possibility that such differences also exist 
among deaf children cannot be excluded. 

Personality 

92. The personal characteristics of a child may affect his progress in the 
development of communication. For instance, if a deaf child is to learn to use and 
understand any method of communication he requires concentration and 
persistence of a much higher degree than is necessary for a hearing child. Lip- 
reading cannot be learned or practised unless the lipreader constantly watches 
the face of the person addressing him. Finger spelling or signing req uir es a 
similar degree of concentration on the hands. Whereas hearing may be effective 
although it is not directed towards a particular source, vision must be narrowly 
directed and cannot be effective otherwise. To learn to speak at all calls for much 
effort from a child with a severe hearing loss who finds it difficult to monitor the 
sound of his own voice ; to learn to produce speech which is intelligible to anyone 
but his teachers, parents and close associates requires him, over many years, to 
practise patiently and to respond to encouragement, accepting frequent correc- 
tion. These are heavy demands for any child to meet; they cannot be met so 
fully by children who are emotionally disturbed or immature or by children in 
whom distractability or limited powers of concentration are associated with 
additional handicaps such as brain damage. 



Factors in the Home 

Socio-economic and cultural factors; size of family and relationships within it 

93. The general progress which children with normal hearing make in schools is 
influenced very considerably by their home circumstances and by their parents’ 
attitudes to education. Their progress in oral and written language depends 
partly on the quality and quantity of everyday conversation at home, on the 
kinds of books and newspapers which come into the house, on family habits in 
reading, watching television and so on, and on parental encouragement to learn. 
All these factors influence the speech and language developmentof deaf children 
as of hearing children. 
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94. But for deaf children, additional factors or factors which bear upon them 
with added force have to be taken into account. The demands of a large family 
may make it difficult or impossible for the mother of a young deaf child to give 
him the individual attention he needs. It is obvious that, even more than a 
hearing child, a deaf child requires the constant attention of his mother in the 
early years. His relationship with other members of the family may also influence 
his progress in speech and language. If brothers and sisters with normal hearing 
understand his difficulties, their presence may help him to learn to talk. The 
physical conditions of the home are also relevant; any living conditions making it 
more difficult for a deaf child to see or hear aggravate the situation. 

Deafness in the family 

95. The parents of some deaf children are themselves deaf and in some of these 
families the main media of communication may not be oral. Special measures 
are usually needed to ensure that the early development of the children s speech 
is not retarded. On the other hand, many skilled observers maintain that the 
subsequent development of speech and language is helped by the fact that the 
children from an early age have had good communication within their families. 

The guidance of parents 

96. As we have indicated in Chapter II, help and guidance to those with whom a 
deaf child grows up are critical factors in the development of his speech and 
language. Although not available everywhere, services are now provided in many 
areas to help parents of young deaf children to understand and accept their 
child’s handicap, to guide them in his training at home and in their development 
of a positive attitude to this, and to continue to give them guidance and encourag- 
ment, if necessary, while he is at school. It is evident, however, that differences 
are bound to persist in the willingness or ability of parents to co-operate with 
these services.* 



Factors in the School 

Types of special educational treatment 

97. Arrangements for the education of children with impaired hearing range from 
attendance at an ordinary day school, with or without assistance from a teacher 
of the deaf, to the provision of boarding education in a special school for the 
deaf. Severity of educational handicap as defined in Chapter 1 is obviously a 
major factor in decisions taken about the placement of individual children, but 
the availability and character of local services and the wishes of parents in such 
matters as boarding education also have to be taken into account. So it happens 
that some children whose degrees of handicap seem very similar may be found in 
different educational environments which may influence in different ways their 
progress in speech and language. To take one example, a child in a special class 
for partially hearing pupils at an ordinary school may benefit from frequent 
association with children whose speech and language are normal and his 
progress in these respects may be greater than that of a similar child placed at a 
special school. On the other hand, he may prove to be a child for whom this 



* A study of the respective effects of provision and lack of adequate provision of pre-school 
training and guidance is briefly described in paragraph 206. 
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regime is too demanding. Unable to benefit from joining the activities of the 
children with normal hearing, he may have fewer opportunities for developing 
speech and language than would have been available to him in the larger group 
of handicapped pupils in a special school. 



Size and composition of schools 

98. Within the special schools, there are considerable variations in size of school 
and age-range of pupils. These are illustrated in Table III, compiled from 
information supplied by the Department of Education and Science. In some 
small schools, catering for a wide age-range, classification of pupils is difficult 
and groups may be mixed in age, ability and severity of handicap. A child with 
good potentiality for speech and language may not be able to realise this fully in 
a group of children whose capacity is more limited. 



Table III Special Schools for the Deaf and Partially Hearing in England and Wales, 

Analysed by Type, Age Range and Size 



Type of School 


Age range 




Number of Schools with a roll of 


Total 

Schools 


0-49 


50-99 


100-149 


150-199 


200 and 
over 


Day schools for the 


2-12 


2 


2 








4 


deaf 


Below 5-1 6 




2 


2 






4 




12-16 


1 










1 


Day schools for the 


Below 5-16 




7 


2 


2 




11 


deaf and partially 


5-16 


1 










1 


hearing 
















Boarding schools 


2- 7 


1 










1 


for the deaf 


Below 5-12 


1 


1 








2 




Below 5-16 




2 


4 


3 


2 


11 




12-16 




1 








1 




11-19 


1 










1 


Boarding schools for 


Below 5-16 


1 




1 


1 




3 


the deaf and partially 


8-16 


1 










1 


hearing 


11-19 








1 




1 


Boarding schools for 


Below 5-16 






4 






4 


the partially hearing 


7-16 




1 


1 






2 




9-16 




1(a) 








1 


Total Schools 




9 


17 


14 


7 


2 


49 



Notes: 



(a) This school is being reorganised progressively to provide for an age range of 
12-16. 

(b) At schools where the upper age limit is given as 16 children may stay beyond this 
age. 
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Staffing 

99. Staffing ratios in special schools and the stability of staffing also vary. In 
schools of all lands there is often considerable movement of staff but a deaf 
child in this situation, taught by a succession of teachers, may be confused by 
their differing practices and ability to be lipread and may suffer more than a 
hearing child from unevenness in the quality of teaching. Information on staff 
changes in special schools for the deaf and partially hearing is given in ‘Units 
for Partially Hearing Children, Education Survey l’ 1 , where the results of a 
special enquiry are reported. This showed 603 full-time teachers in post in 
November, 1966, in 47 special schools for the deaf and partially hearing. (We 
understand that this number included 137 teachers* not qualified to teach the 
deaf : see paragraph 100 below.) In these schools in the previous five years there 
had been 553 staff changes for all reasons. 

100. All special schools for the deaf and partially hearing have on their staffs 
at one time or another a proportion of teachers not qualified to teach children 
with impaired hearing. This is because teachers are allowed to teach in these 
schools for up to three years before obtaining a special qualification, and 
teachers engaged in the teaching of craft or domestic subjects are not required to 
obtain a special qualification as a condition of continued employment in special 
schools for the deaf and partially hearing. Table IV supplied by the Department of 
Education and Science from annual returns made by special schools for the deaf 
and partially hearing shows the number of teachers without a special qualifi- 
cation to teach the deaf who were employed in each of the last eleven years. 

Table IV Numbers of Teachers Not Qualified to Teach the Deaf in Special Schools for the Deaf 
and Partially Hearing in England and Wales, 1957 to 1966 

January 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 

127 99 99 113 111 136 134 172 132 142 191 

We understand that the enquiry conducted in 1966 showed that only a small 
minority of these teachers would be able to continue in post without obtaining a 
special qualification to teach deaf children. 

School policies and practices 

101. Schools also vary in their policies, some placing greater emphasis than 
others on e.g. the direct teaching of speech and language or on the use of a wide 
range of amplifying equipment and other teaching aids. In boarding schools, the 
day-by-day application of policy on communication depends not only upon 
teachers but also upon house-staff, with whom children may spend much of their 
time. In some areas, the recruitment and training of house-staff presents many 
problems and children may be exposed to media of communication which would 
be unacceptable in other schools, or the nature of their linguistic difficulties may 
not be fully understood. The present practices of schools in methods of com- 
munication are described in Chapter VI. Appendix B gives figures showing the 
extent to which natural gestures, signs and finger spelling are used by child care 



* These 137 teachers were in 47 schools. The figure of 142 in the 1966 column of Table IV 
relates to 48 schools. The collection of the figures in different months of the year may have 
caused a further discrepancy, 
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staff communicating with children, and between children both in and out of 
class (see next paragraph). 

Media of communication among pupils 

102. There are also variations between schools in the media of communication 
used among children. Some schools insist on the use of speech, lipreading and 
amplified sound at every opportunity; others take the view that children’s 
freedom of expression should not be curbed when they are communicating with 
each other. Signs and gestures are commonly used outside the clasroom; these 
are passed on by one generation of pupils to another and are sometimes tradi- 
tional within the school. 



Factors Outside School and Home 

Relationships with adults and with other children 

103. Children are influenced, especially as they grow older, by the relationships 
they form outside the immediate circle of home and school. Children with 
impaired hearing who are understood and accepted by hearing friends and 
neighbours and whose social life can be extended to include interests open to the 
hearing are likely to have richer and more varied experiences of life from which 
knowledge of language can be enlarged. A similar enrichment may follow from 
contact and communication with other people with impaired hearing. Oppor- 
tunities and the ability to enjoy this breadth of experience vary not only as 
between children and families but as between one town and another and the 
town and countryside. 



Conclusion 

104. We have had two considerations in mind in describing in some detail the 
major variable factors likely to affect linguistic attainment in children with 
impaired hearing. First, it has sometimes been implied that failure in any aspect 
of linguistic development can be attributed to a single cause and is likely there- 
fore to be amenable to a simple cure. If this were the case our task would be 
relatively easy; in fact the evidence we have received shows that the causes of 
success or failure are complex and variable. Secondly, by setting out the factors 
which may be responsible for failure in individual cases it is possible to identify 
those for which amelioration may be attempted and those which cannot be 
controlled or altered. 

105. Any attempt to consider the possibilities of different means of com- 
munication in the education of deaf children must bear in mind this range of 
factors which influence a child’s progress. 

REFERENCE 

1. Units for Partially Hearing Children , Education Survey 1, Department of Education and 
Science, pp. 27, 28; H,M, Stationery Office, 1967. 
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Variable Factors likely to affect the Attainments of Children 
with Impaired Hearing in Language, Lipreading, Speech and 

In any of these combined 

L Characteristics of the child 

1. Hearing impairment (a) degree 

(b) causes 

(c) age at onset 

(d) age at ascertainment 

(e) changes in degree of hearing loss, if known. 

2. Use of hearing aid 

(a) Nature and frequency of use of hearing aid, if any 

(b) Effects, if any, of use of hearing aids. 

3. Handicaps other than deafness. 

4. Intellectual development. 

5. Possibility of differences in linguistic aptitudes. 

6. Personality : emotional adjustment, powers of concentration, distractability, hyperactivity. 
II. Factors in the home 

7. Socio-economic level and conditions affecting education. 

8. Deafness in immediate family and among relations. 

9. Parents’ attitudes and practices in child-rearing, and relationship with child. 

10. Relationships with siblings. 

1 1 . Size of family. 

12. Guidance and encouragement given to parents before and during child’s schooling, and 
their response to these. 

13. Media of communication. 

in. Factors in the school 

14. Type and size of school e.g. partially hearing unit or day special school, ratio of adults to 
children. 

15. Range of ‘educational deafness’ among children. 

16. Child’s school history, including continuity of teaching and stability of staffing. 

17. General school policy and principles of education; trained attitudes of house-staff; 
school equipment and its use. 

18. Media of communication with adults. 

19. Media of communication among children. 

20. Quality of teaching. 

IV. Factors outside home and school 

21. Relationships with other children. 

22. Relationships with adults. 
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Chapter VI. Present Practices in the United Kingdom and the 

Republic of Eire 

106. Our enquiry is concerned with, the education of deaf children in England 
and Wales, but we have also made some study of practice in other countries, 
including the rest of the United Kingdom and the Republic of Eire. In this we 
have been greatly assisted by the Scottish Education Department and Scottish 
schools, and by head teachers of schools for the deaf in Northern Ireland and 
Eire. 



England, Wales and Scotland 

107. In schools for the deaf, as in all other schools, central government does not 
interfere with the discretion of teachers to use whatever methods they consider 
to be the most helpful to children’s development. A school however is not 
insulated from external influences, and the views and practices of teachers of 
the deaf, inevitably and properly, are shaped or modified by many currents of 
thought. Among the possible influences are the wishes of parents for their 
children s future, the nature of the professional training received by intending 
teachers, the corporate views of teachers as a professional body, and the 
opinions of former pupils and those who speak on their behalf. 

108. We shall describe in detail in later chapters the evidence given to us by 
individuals and organisations representing these points of view. It is sufficient to 
say here that most of the formative influences in the education of deaf children 
for many years have been directed to the development of oral methods and the 
professional training of teachers of the deaf is concerned with teaching methods 
which are exclusively oral. It is not surprising therefore that a view persists that 
the great majority of schools for the deaf adhere scrupulously to the use of 
purely oral methods. Yet there are indications in the evidence we have received 
that this view is not entirely justified ; the impact of other points of view on the 
practice of individual schools and teachers can be clearly recognised. There are 
schools where some use is made of manual media of communication to assist 
backward children, to impart information more quickly to senior pupils, to 
overcome ambiguities in lipreading, and even in one case to exper im ent in the 
teaching of language to young children by the supplementary use of finger 
spelling. 

109. The evidence we received from individual teachers was not in itself, 
however, sufficient to enable us to assess the extent to which schools were either 
deliberately introducing the use of manual methods in teaching or permitting 
their use out of school hours. We therefore devised a simple questio nnair e 
(reproduced in Appendix B) which was sent to all special schools and independ- 
ent schools for pupils with impaired hearing and all special classes for partially 
hearing pupils at ordinary schools in England and Wales, With the co-operation 
of the Scottish Education Department the questionnaire was also sent to 
comparable schools and classes in Scotland. 

110. Schools were invited to complete the returns anonymously and to fill in a 
sepaiate copy of the questionnaire for each of the stages of education, nursery 
and infant, junior or secondary with which they were concerned. Returns were 
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received from 50 schools and 96 units* in England and Wales, compared with a 
ma ximum possible at the relevant time of 54 schools and 111 units. The returns 
received covered 4,262 children at schools, plus the numbers at four schools 
which omitted to enter their numbers on roll, and 1,033 children in units, plus 
the numbers at 3 units which also failed to enter numbers on roll. From Scotland, 
returns were received from 10 schools and two units, covering 675 and 19 
children respectively. 

Ill, The full replies are summarised in Appendix B, which also contains a table 
showing the number and type of schools where signs and finger spelling are 
used by teachers to children. Table V below, which takes all the returns from 
schools for the deaf, or deaf and partially hearing, from England, Wales and 
Scotland together, indicates the percentages of the schools in these categories 
responding which make no use, some use, or frequent use of manual media in 
the classroom at the various stages. A positive return from a school might 
indicate occasional use with a small number of children; we did not consider 
it practicable to ask schools to estimate the extent of the use of these media. 



Table Y — Schools for children with impaired hearing 



Percentages of schools responding (excluding schools and units for partially hearing pupils only) 
which never, sometimes or often use manual media of communication in teaching 





Never 


Sometimes 


Often 


Finger Spelling 


Nursery and infant 


91% 


9% 




Junior 


63% 


37% 




Secondary 


49% 


40% 


11% 


Signing 


Nursery and infant 


85% 


15% 




Junior 


80% 


18% 


2% 


Secondary 


67% 


29% 


4% 


The proportion of schools making 


some use of manual media by the secondary 



stage is clear from this table. 

112. Some of the schools volunteered information about the circumstances in 
which teachers use manual media of communication in class. The circumstances 
mentioned included the following: — 

Children not developing well orally, from one cause or another. 

With dull children. 

With children with brain damage or severe language disorders. 

With children with cerebral palsy. 

With maladjusted children. 

With dually handicapped children. 

With children of deaf parents. 

With immigrant children. 

With children transferred from other schools. 



* In this context, the term ‘unit’ means a special class or group of special classes for partially 
hearing pupils at an ordinary school. In effect, the number of units represents the number of 
ordinary schools involved. 
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Manual media used in order to impart information quickly (at secondary 
stage chiefly). 

Manual media used in order to satisfy children’s need for expression. 
Experimental use of finger spelling to help young children to speak and 
lipread. 

113. Children may often use signs when it is not the school’s intention that they 
should do so. Some schools commented upon this, giving instances as follows:— 

Children with deaf parents, relatives or friends at home. 

Children transferred from residential schools for the deaf. 

Children who started late at school. 

Children suffering from damage to the central nervous system. 

Immigrant children. 

Children who have learned signs from older children. 

Profoundly deaf children. 

114. A number of additional comments were received and these are sum- 
marised in the following paragraphs: 

Use of manual media in combination with oral media 

115. Seven schools and one partially hearing unit indicated that where gesture, 
finger spelling or signing was used by a child they would expect it to be ac- 
companied by an attempt at speech. One school mentioned unvoiced speech 
accompanying signs in child to child communication. 

Prohibitions or discouragements 

116. Six comments were made indicating that schools actively discouraged or 
disapproved of signing. Two of these comments were applied also to finger 
spelling. One school commented that parents of deaf pupils resented signing 
to their children. One partially hearing unit commented that any question of 
finger spelling and signing did not arise with them; in this connection we noted 
the omission of both positive and negative entries in the ‘finger spelling’ and 
‘signs’ lines of the questionnaire by partially hearing units to a greater extent 
than by schools. 

Knowledge of manual media by staff 

117. Where the replies to the questionnaire stated that use is made, sometimes 
or often, of finger spelling or signing, by children to teachers, by teachers to 
children or by children to child care staff, there is obviously a clear indication 
that the staff concerned have some knowledge of these media. We have, however, 
no evidence to enable us to estimate the extent of this knowledge, and we did 
not find it practicable to attempt to ascertain the number of these teachers or 
the extent of their knowledge. 

Use of finger spelling at the Nursery/Infant Stage 

118. In addition to questions about the use of finger spelling and signs, schools 
were asked whether they used natural gesture. In general the returns and special 
notes indicated that natural gesture, mime, dramatisation, are far more com- 
monly used at the nursery/infant stage than finger spelling, but there was a 
small number of cases where finger spelling was shown to be used at this stage, 
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One school began in April, 1965, an experiment with the use of lipreading 
combined with the one-handed finger spelled alphabet. 

119. The special notes offered little detailed information on the methods and 
policies of the small number of schools who use finger spelling at the nursery/ 
infant stage, but some indications were given. Of the two boarding schools for 
the deaf who use finger spelling with nursery or infant children, one said that 
this was due to the high proportion of children with dual handicaps, with whom 
non-oral methods were essential if contact was to be established. They did, 
however, maintain an oral approach so far as possible. The other school indic- 
ated that the use of finger spelling occurred only with the older infants. Notes 
written by other schools who did not use finger spelling at the nursery/infant 
stage, indicated that with their youngest children they aim to develop hearing 
and speech to the greatest extent of which the children are capable. Two schools 
added however that it was not their aim to restrict freedom of expression, and 
one of these schools said that no disapproval was shown when a child offered 
communication by non-oral means. The point was made more than once that 
young children do not know finger spelling or a developed system of signs unless 
they have deaf parents, relatives or friends from whom they have learned them. 
It may be, therefore, that schools who said they sometimes use finger spelling 
with children at the nursery/infant stage, and gave no further explanation of 
what is involved, meant that they use it with one or two children who happen to 
know the alphabet and with whom they think it will be helpful. 

Northern Ireland 

120. Current practice at Jordanstown School, the only school for the deaf in 
Northern Ireland, was described to us by the principal. This school caters for 
deaf and partially hearing pupils in separate departments; half the children in 
the school are resident and half attend by day. At the senior stage, deaf children 
with good oral ability are placed in the partially hearing department. For other 
senior deaf pupils (in 1965/66 they numbered 25, as against four pupils trans- 
ferred to the partially hearing department) finger spelling is used in class as an 
adjunct to the amplified spoken word whenever this is necessary to maintain the 
pace of learning. In practice, finger spelling needs to be used only for the 
occasional word to avoid confusion arising from lipreading. Among the pupils 
helped in this way are some of dull intelligence and some whose deafness was 
discovered late or special schooling delayed. Deaf children with additional 
handicaps are placed in a diagnostic teaching unit where a variety of methods 
is being developed experimentally. 

The Republic of Eire 

121. The principals of the two main schools for the deaf in the Republic of 
Eire also gave us information about current practice at their schools. 

122. St. Mary’s School for Hearing Impaired Children, Cabra, Dublin, was a 
silent school until 1946 when oral methods were introduced. It caters for deaf 
and partially hearing girls from Eire and is now organised in separate deaf and 
partially hearing departments, both using purely oral methods, and in a third 
separate department where a combined medium of communication is used. Out 
of a total roll of 250 pupils, only about 20 are in the combined department, to 
which pupils are not normally admitted until they have passed the age of seven 
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years. The pupils transferred to the combined department are those who have 
failed to make progress by oral methods and are mostly children with additional 
disabilities or children whose special schooling was delayed. The medium of 
communication used in teaching these children is the system of signs combined 
with speech and finger spelling referred to in paragraph 32(d). The role of finger 
spelling in this combined medium is simply to make good deficiencies in the 
vocabulary of signs. 

123. St. Joseph’s School for Deaf Boys, Cabra, caters for deaf and partially 
hearing boys from all parts of Eire. Every child admitted to the school begins 
with oral methods of education, normally at the age of four or five years. If, 
after two or three years, it is apparent that a child is not making satisfactory 
progress, a change is made to manual media of communication, subject to 
parental consent; but wherever possible these media are combined with speech 
and lip-reading. 

Conclusion 

124. This review has demonstrated that considerable variations exist in the 
media of communication used in the education of deaf children in the United 
Kingdom and Eire; and it has established that, although there are schools 
which actively discourage or disapprove of manual media, a substantial pro- 
portion makes some use of these media. In the absence of a comparable review 
at an earlier period it is impossible to be certain how far the enquiry has brought 
to light long standing practices not generally known to exist and how far it 
reveals a changing pattern. It has shown some aspects of the situation as it 
exists now, but any further interpretation of the results must be approached 
with caution. More detailed questions of the practice in schools may need to be 
investigated and we deal with this in Chapter XIII. 
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Chapter VII. Theory and Practice in some Foreign Countries, 
with Notes on Research and Experiment in the United Kingdom 

and Overseas 

125. Although we could not make a comprehensive study of theory and practice 
abroad we took note of major aspects of practice in a number of countries other 
than England and Wales*, paying special attention to recent changes which 
seemed to have a bearing on our enquiry. In this part of our work we were 
greatly assisted by Mr. H. G. Williams, a member of H.M. Inspectorate of 
Schools, who carried out for us a survey of relevant foreign literature and 
research papers. 

126. Most of the relevant research and experimental work, so far as we could 
discover, is being carried out overseas. There are however two recent pieces 
of work in Scotland, one of which is still in progress, which are referred to in 
the final section of this chapter. 

127. The changes of practice which we now describe refer to movements towards 
both a greater and a lesser use of oral media of communication in teaching. 
It should be noted however that although those responsible for introducing 
these changes were setting out in different directions from different starting 
points they all hoped to arrive at the same destination — a state of improved 
oral proficiency and linguistic development of deaf children. 

Recent changes in practice 

(i) The use of finger spelling in the education of deaf children in the U.S.S.R. 

128. The following account is based on the mainly Russian papers listed at 
the end of this chapter 1 , on other papers referred to in the text and also listed, 
and on a report submitted to us by the Principal Medical Officer of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science and the Under Secretary in charge of the Depart- 
ment’s Special Services Branch who visited the U.S.S.R. for two weeks in 1966 
to see and learn something of the Russian method of teaching young deaf 
children. 

129. Until about 1950, oral methods predominated in the education of deaf 
children in the U.S.S.R., and the main emphasis was placed on speech training. 
Neither individual hearing aids nor other means of amplification were in use. 
Understanding of speech was inculcated through lipreading, though reading 
was also utilized by means of "flash cards’ on which words were written. But 
these techniques were found to be ineffectual in that children did not learn to 
understand or enunciate more than a few words and phrases, and these only 
vaguely and inaccurately. After much discussion it was decided to employ 
finger spelling (dactylography) as an initial method of training in the under- 
standing and communication of speech; and to introduce it as early as possible, 
at the age of 3-4 years, in kindergartens and nursery schools. At first the method 
was employed only in the experimental kindergarten of the Institute of Defect- 
ology in Moscow. Its use was gradually extended to other schools (20 by 1958) 
and by 1960 it appeared to the Institute to be established that the method was 
more successful than the oral methods previously in use. It became official 



* See Chapter VI 
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policy to adopt the new method throughout Russia and to use it in all kinder- 
gartens for deaf children (aged about three to six years), in all other schools for 
the deaf, and with deaf children of school age (seven years) who had not previ- 
ously attended a kindergarten. It is not used in the separate schools for the hard 
of hearing*. Various experiments have been described which are claimed to 
prove that the Russian method produces better results than did the previous 
oral training. For reasons given below, we would suggest that this experimental 
evidence should be accepted with caution. 

130. The superiority of finger spelling in the early stages of learning to speak 
and understand speech is attributed to its accuracy and clarity in conveying 
the exact structure of words. Within 30-40 days children learn the finger signs 
corresponding to phonemes. Thereafter, the teacher must at all times enunciate 
the words exactly in time with their finger spelling, with the hand held immedi- 
ately below the chin, in order that the children may learn to associate the finger 
spelt patterns with the visual patterns perceived in lipreading. The children 
must also attempt to enunciate words while finger spelling them. But in order to 
obtain a close integration between finger spelling and oral articulation, these 
must be practised together from the beginning. It is claimed that electromyo- 
graph records show that in children taught thus, articulatory and finger muscle 
movements are in fact closely integrated. As soon as possible, written words are 
introduced; these are shown to the children on ‘flash cards’ and the children are 
required to write them themselves. 

131. It is emphasized that the words used should always relate to the children’s 
own experiences and their familiar activities. In this way, they learn to under- 
stand a considerable vocabulary during the early years of training. Some figures 
were given at the First International Conference of the Association for Special 
Education in 1966, where a speaker from the U.S.S.R. reported that deaf 
children entering kindergarten at different ages have different vocabulary levels, 
both in volume and quality, after one year of learning. Children aged two years 
accumulate up to 86 words, aged three years up to 448 words, aged four years 
up to 472 words and aged five years up to about 500 words. Children aged five 
years who have been learning for three years have an average of 1000 to 2000 
words, have mastered grammatical generalisations and elementary narrating and 
use in their speech 70% of all mastered words 2 . 

132. It is claimed also that children lipread no worse, and sometimes better, 
than children trained orally throughout. When their own speech develops in 
association with finger spelling, enunciation is smoother and more accurate 
than in orally trained children. A further advantage of finger spelling is that it 
inhibits the unsystematic signing which children tend to use spontaneously in 
their attempts to communicate with each other. After a time, lipreading is 



* We understand that children are initially allocated to schools for the deaf or hard of hearing 
on the basis of speech development and not on their hearing loss. If a child with defective 
hearing has no speech he is classified as deaf. Most children classified as hard of hearing have 
a maximum hearing loss of 65-70 decibels (very rarely up to 75 db.), but the loss must not be 
greater than 60 db. at frequencies 1000 and 2000. Individual hearing aids are not available and 
no attempt is made to exploit residual hearing in very young children. An unknown number 
without speech must therefore come forward for testing at the age of about three (when testing 
begins), or over, who are classified as deaf but who would, in this country, have at least a little 
speech and initially be classified as partially hearing. 
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practised without finger spelling; and there should also be systematic drill in 
enunciation. It is claimed that by the end of the first year of training, children 
are beginning to give up finger spelling in speaking, and spontaneous vocali- 
zation develops. Finger spelling remains necessary only in helping children with 
new and unfamiliar words. 

133. It is stated that an important feature of the method is that it is based in the 
early stages on an abbreviated phoneme system. In this ‘concentric method’, 
as it is termed, a maximum of 17 basic sounds is used from the 42 phonemes 
of the Russian language. Initially, children are allowed, when attempting speech, 
to substitute one phoneme for another similar one within prescribed limits in 
which kindred sounds, such as ‘p’ and ‘b\ are grouped. The aim is to avoid 
confusion between the groups; later, discrimination within each group is intro- 
duced. A detailed description of the use of the concentric method is given in a 
paper by Manfred Greulich in ‘Neue Blatter fur Taubstummenbildung’, 
Heidelberg, 1965 3 . This article also describes in detail the transition from finger 
spelling to speech. 

134. Certain comments are relevant to the interpretation of the results of these 
experiments. Russian orthography is highly phonemic and there is therefore 
a closer natural correspondence between spoken and finger spelt words than in 
English. It does not appear from the literature that, in the experiments per- 
formed, the efficacy of oral methods with and without finger spelling was com- 
pared by using matched groups of children taught simultaneously. In so far as 
the performance of children taught purely orally was compared with that of 
children taught with the aid of finger spelling at a later period, other factors, for 
instance, general improvements in educational method, may have favoured the 
latter*. Furthermore, it is clear that the association of manual techniques with 
oral training was considered to be in line with Pavlov’s principles of conditioning. 
As a result, they were accepted and operated with enthusiasm, which again 
would have tended to promote favourable results. 

135. The officers of the Department of Education and Science who were able to 
observe children at work in a kindergarten and two schools for the deaf in 
Moscow included in their report the following account of their observations, 
which were made during normal school days and not at specially arranged 
demonstrations: 

‘The children of four, five and six years old whom we saw in class certainly 
understood their teacher well, and mostly spoke freely and often with good 
voice, although they were regarded as being profoundly deaf and were 
unselected groups. We could not judge the intelligibility of the speech, but 
our interpreter (who had never previously seen a deaf child) said that she 
could understand some of them. The children were also very lively and 
spontaneous, and did not appear to be oppressed by the methods used, 
which might strike someone accustomed to English methods as unsuitable 
for young children. 



*The experimental stages from 1952-1960 were however concurrent with a continued use of 
purely oral methods in the non-experimental schools and it seems probable that a comparison 
of results during the period in question was a factor in the recommendation made in 1960 by 
the Institute of Defectology that the method should be generally adopted. 
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The same was true of the two deaf schools we visited — the experimental 
school at the Institute of Defectology and the largest and most modern 
deaf school in Moscow, both having a compulsory age range of 7-16, with 
most pupils staying to 19. In these schools we saw classes at various ages, 
and here too communication was very free and lively, both between the 
pupils and with the teacher, reliance being placed very largely on lipreading; 
the children also used finger spelling themselves, with speech, but the teacher 
only for the occasional word. There was no amplification, nor were there 
any individual hearing aids in any class in either school. Our interpreter 
understood many children in the middle and upper school, but she found the 
speech of the seven year old class (who had not previously attended a kinder- 
garten) unintelligible.’ 

136. Although the officers of the Department of Education and Science found 
that the Russians made less use than is made in this country of hearing aids 
and consequently of the exploitation as an educational medium of residual 
hearing, and also did not apply screening tests to very young children, they 
commented as follows : 

‘It appeared to us, from what we were shown, that the Russians are more 
successful than we are in the development of language, vocabulary and 
speech in deaf children once they enter the educational system. This seemed 
to us to be a strong point in favour of their method (use of finger spelling 
from the very start as an instrument for the development of language, 
communication and speech), the investigation of which was the main object 
of our visit.’ 

137. An article describing former and present methods of educating deaf 
children in the U.S.S.R. was published by H. G. Williams in The Teacher of the 
Deaf, I960 4 . To this article is appended a paper by B. V. Morkovin, Experiment 
in teaching deaf pre-school children in the Soviet Union, Volta Review, I960 1 ®. 
The list of mainly Russian papers given at the end of this chapter, ^ to 6), 
includes manuals which specify the exact procedures and materials to be used by 
Russian teachers of deaf children. 



(ii) Changes in practice elsewhere 

138. Developments elsewhere leading to the general adoption of new methods 
seem to be relatively few and to be mainly in the direction of a more intensive 
use of oral media or their adoption for the first time. We have previously men- 
tioned (paragraph 122) that St. Mary’s School for Hearing Impaired Children, 
Cabra, Dublin, Eire, was a silent school until 1946. In that year the school 
changed to oral methods and these have since been used exclusively in the 
education of the majority of pupils attending the school. At the same time, 
speech, lipreading and amplified sound were added to the signs and finger 
spelling used to teach the small number of pupils who were found still to need 
the help of manual media of communication. The Principal told us that experi- 
ence in the years immediately after the change to oral methods suggested that 
children who were being taught by these methods exclusively did not make 
adequate progress while they continued to associate with children using manual 
media or if they were permitted to use signs outside school hours. This experi- 
ence led to a policy of separation which was applied both in and out of class. 
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139. In Italy, there appear to be new trends in the direction of early auditory 
training and the guidance of parents of young children with impaired hearing. 
The system of auditory training initiated by Professor Adelaide Grisom-Colli 
at the clinic of the Child Neurology Department of The Instituto Neurologico 
‘Carlo Besta’, Milan, is described by her in a paper published in this country in 
1964 5 . 

140. A different point of view was represented in an article published in Italy 
in the previous year 6 . This recommended the use of finger spelling as an aid in 
the teaching of speech. Among the reasons given were the assistance finger 
spelling is said to offer where difficulties occur in lipreading and its possible 
role as a deterrent to the use of signing, cf paragraph 132. 

141. In paragraph 32(c) we mentioned the systematic sign language formerly 
used at the Institute at St. Michielsgestel in Holland. Although its use was 
abandoned during the second half of the 19th century, a system involving a 
combination of the signs with speech was tried during 1939-46. This experiment 
is described briefly in an article published in The Teacher of the Deaf, April, 

1960, in the following terms 4 a system that involved a combination of 

van Beek’s signs with speech, for three and four-year-old pupils, was discussed 
and tried on feeble-minded deaf persons. The aural-oral approach, begun in 
1946, has proved a better approach to literacy, even for feeble-minded deaf 
children. Even children whose hearing losses exceed 90 decibels have experi- 
enced, through using hearing aids in combination with lipreading and through 
auditory training, the rhythm of spoken language which modern studies empha- 
sise as one of its essential features.’ 7 

Established practices and indications of dissent 

142. In continental Europe , practice varies from one country to another. Within 
most countries, as in the United Kingdom, there appears to have become 
established a single main tradition, but the literature suggests the existence 
of individual differences of view and practice. 

143. In the German Federal Republic oral methods have predominated for many 
years but some thought is being given to the use of signs as a means of developing 
language. A work published in 1964 describes a key devised by the author 
which employs signs in addition to other visual means, like colour and positions, 
to teach sentence structures. It is suggested that all deaf children have an inner 
capacity for language which must be developed from an early age by a means 
which prevents their natural gesturing from degenerating into an esoteric 
system 8 . 

144. A different approach is being adopted empirically in a school in Berlin, 
where the Danish mouth-hand system* is currently in use. In a direct communi- 
cation from the director of senior studies at the school for the deaf at Charlot- 
tenburg, Berlin, we were informed that the Danish mouth-hand system has 
been used for the past five years with a class of children whose use of the system 
began when they were four years old. As their oral ability has increased the 
children have gradually dispensed with the hand signs with which they accompa- 
nied their speech. Similarly, their teacher now uses few hand signs in presenting 
known material, reserving the mouth-hand system for the introduction of 
difficult new terms and for the correction of speech errors. 

* See paragraph 35 and paragraph 147. 
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145. let another view among German speaking teachers is represented by 
an Austrian writer who stresses the importance of an oral approach and opposes 
the use of signs but recommends finger spelling as an aid to the development 
of speech and lipreading 9 . 

146. All the Scandinavian countries subscribe to the aim of developing profi- 
ciency in oral communication and for this purpose use methods which are 
predominantly oral and fully exploit residual hearing. Nevertheless, in Denmark 
schools continue to use, for younger children, the combined method which is 
known as the mouth-hand system. This was developed by G. F o rchhammer 
at the turn of the pi esent century and is described in detail in a thesis accepted 
by the University of Copenhagen for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy and 
later published 10 . We have already indicated in paragraph 35 the phonemic 
nature of the mouth-hand system. The series of positions of the hand which 
accompany the spoken word were intended to be an outward indication of the 
inner positions of the organs of speech. Readers interested in contemporary 
comment on Dr. Forchhammer’s work, including the developmental work 
are referred to American Annals of the Deaf, 1899, 1901, and 1902, and The 
Teacher of the Deaf, 1917 11 . The last mentioned commentary, by W. Carey Roe, 
was on a series of articles by Dr. Forchhammer published in previous issues of 
The Teacher of the Deaf, 1916 11 . A handbook on the system by Tove Nielsen, 
Senior Teacher in the State School for the Deaf in Fredericia, was published in 
1958 12 ._This contains suggestions and instructions for teachers and simplifies 
earlier instructions, particularly in dispensing with a phonetic orthography used 
in some former manuals. The exercise material is given in traditional Danish 
orthography but consonants which are omitted or altered in speech are printed 
in italics. 

147. The situation in the United States of America differs from that in most 
European countries in that there are two distinct and long established traditions. 
On the one hand there are schools and classes using purely oral methods; on the 
other there are those schools which operate what is known as the combined 
system, a term which refers not to a medium of communication but to a method 
of organising oral and manual teaching within the same school. For a concise 
historical summary of the development of the two main streams we cannot do 
better than quote from a paper which Dr. Powrie Vaux Doctor, editor of 
American Annals of the Deaf, kindly prepared for us. 

The first permanent school for the deaf in the United States was estab- 
lished at the American School for the Deaf in 1817 in Hartford, Connecticut, 
by Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, who studied methods of teaching the deaf 
the school for the deaf in Paris which had been founded by the 
Abbe de 1’Epee. On returning to the United States with Laurent Clerc, a 
deaf teacher of the deaf, he introduced into the United States manual com- 
munication which consisted of the language of signs and finger spelling. 
However, it must not be assumed that Gallaudet was not made aware of the 
oral method of teaching the deaf while in France. The first teacher of speech 
and speechreading in the United States was employed at the American 
School in 1836. At that time speech was termed articulation. 

The first pure oral schools for the deaf in the United States were founded 

S larice Scho °* tor tlie Deaf in Northampton, Massachusetts, in 
1867, and at The Lexington School for the Deaf in New York City the 
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